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GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY. 





By Denis A. Mc@arthy. 





Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Wiliing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of rcom for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our young astray, 
But never a cent on a playground 

spent, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, 
Plenty of room for art; 
Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, stage and mart. 
Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad today, 
But she’s more than blind if she fails 
to find 
A place for the boys to play! 
them a chance for innocent 
sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint 

them now, 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 
—Journal of Education. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The name of the Governor of Michli- 
gan will head the national woman suf- 
frage petition from that State. 





The vote in the South Dakota House 
for full suffrage was even better than 
first reported. It stood 34 to 9. 





The presidential woman suffrage bill 
passed the lower House of the Kansas 
Legislature by a vote of 88 ayes to 57 
noes. The friends in that State who 
reported it as lost were under the mis- 
taken impression that a two-thirds 
vote was needed, as in the case of a 
constitutional amendment. 





The request of the Boston school 
committee for more money should be 
granted without fail. The details set 
forth in the application show a most 
discreditable state of things. The 
school supplies for the children have 
been scrimped to the last limit. There 
are sometimes fifty or sixty pupils to 
a teacher, instead of twenty-five, 
which educational experts regard as 
the number not to be exceeded if a 
teacher is to do her best work. The 
windows of the school rooms are 
washed only twice a year. And Bos 
ton spends on education a smaller pro- 
portion of its assessed valuation than 





FINLAND 


Miss Jane Bull: “Give me a bit of your Franchise 


Cake. Johnnie 


Master Johnme Bull - “It wouldn't be good for you * 


Miss Jane Bull ‘ How can you tell if you won't let 
It doesn’t hurt those other little 


me try it ? 
girls.” 


— 


any other city in the State. If more 
money is not granted, the school board 
will be forced either to incur a large 
deficit, or to furnish the children with 
no school supplies at all, or to cut 
down the salaries of the teachers, most 
of whom (being women) are already 
underpaid. Let the extra money ve 
granted. If the mothers and teachers 
had a vote on the appropriations, such 
a state of things could never have 
arisen. 





Let no one fail to read William 
Lloyd Garrison’s poem on the anti- 
suffragists, in another column. 





The defeat of the child-labor law in 
North Carolina is another object les- 
son on the need of woman's ballot. 





The graphic cartoon that we publish 
this week is taken from a picture pos- 
tal card, one of a series issued by the 
Artists’ Suffrage League, 259 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, London, England. 





It is significant that, while a legis- 
lative act. submitting a constitutional 
amendment to the voters does not 
need to be signed by the Governor, 
Governor Hay of Washington and 
Governor Vessey of South Dakota 
both of them chose to sign the re- 
cent suffrage bills, in order to show 
their sympathy with the cause. 





SEDGWICK VERSUS TENNYSON. 

Prof. William T, Sedgwick, at the 
recent hearing in Boston on woman 
suffrage, said, in substance, that the 
character, sphere and functions of 
men and women become more and 
more differentiated with the advance 
of civilization, and that anything 
which tends to lessen this differentia- 
tion is a step backward toward bar- 
barism. 

This argument proves altogether too 
much. If it be true, every change that 
has been made in the position of wo- 
men during the last hundred years 
has been a retrogression. 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mt. Holyoke College, mentioned in a 
recent address that in the early 
colonial days of Massachusetts, the 
wives of prominent and learned men 
were often unable to read and write 
The spheres of men and women were 
more sharply differentiated when wo- 
men were debarred from the whole 
realm of learning than they are today, 
when both men and women are edu- 
cated. Would Prof. Sedgwick say that 
it was a step backward when women 
were admitted to education? 

All the public and semi-public work 
which women now do on boards of 
charity, etc., is of modern date. The 
Antislavery Society was literally split 
in twain by the appointment of a wo- 
man on one of its committees. The 
functions of men and women were 
more widely differentiated when men 
could serve on philanthropic boards 
and women could not, than they are 
today, when both can serve. Would 
Prof. Sedgwick say that the faction 
who left the Antislavery Society 
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rather than see Abby Kelly on a com- 
mittee represented a higher grade of 
civilization than those who favored 
the innovation? 

Undoubtedly, there is a sphere that 
is exclusively men’s and another that 
is exclusively women’s; but there is 
also a great deal of territory that is 
common to both. And all the progress 
of the woman movement up to this 
time has come through the discovery 
that one thing after another which 
had been supposed to be a strictly 
masculine monopoly was really com- 
mon ground. Since this has already 
been found true in a hundred cases, 
why may it not prove true in the 
hundred and first? Everybody ap- 
proves of the changes thus far made, 
because they have now become ac- 
complished facts; but Prof. Sedg- 
wick and his friends insist that one 
step further in the same _ direction 
would plunge us over a precipice. 

There is no ground for the dogma 
that anything which lessens the differ- 
entiation between the sexes must be 
injurious. After saying that 

“Woman is not undeveloped 
but diverse,” 

—which the suffragists believe as 
strongly as the “‘Antis,”"—Tennyson 
goes on to say: 


man, 


“Yet in the long years liker must they 


grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of 
man; 

He gain in sweetne.s anil in moral 
height, 


Nor lose the wrestling thews that 
throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor loze in child- 
ward care.” 
Who shall say that such a change 
would be “a retrogression toward bar- 
barism”? A. Re Bs 





MASSACHUSETTS OFFICE MOVED. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. has this 
week moved its office from 6 Marlboro’ 
street to the new Chauncy Hall build- 
ing on Boylston street. The electric 
ears pass directly by the door. Drop 
in and see our beautiful new rooms. 


BIG MASS MEETING. 





A rarely attractive list of speakers 
is announced for the great suffrage 
mass meeting to be held in Tremont 
Temple next Monday at 8 p. m. Hon. 
Guy Ham will preside, and there will 
be addresses by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked of New York, 
Representative William H. O’Brien, 
Franklin H. Wentworth and Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly, a remarkably elo- 
quent young working woman. There 
will be a special greeting from Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. The new suffrage 
song, which won the hund:ed-dcliar 
prize, will be sung to the great organ, 
with Mrs. Emma Kettelle Tilton of 
Brookline as organist. 

Reserved seat tickets have been 
sent to all the members of the Legis- 
lature and their wives, and to all the 
editors of the Boston daily papers and 
their wives. 

Admission free. Let all the suf- 

© 





a 





fragists come. Those who stay away 
will miss a rare treat. 

The meeting is arranged by the Bos- 
tou Equal Suffrage Association for 
Government. Mrs. R. Y. Fitz 
Gerald writes: “The suffrage bill will 
probably be voted on by the Legisla- 
This is our chance 
We want an 


Good 


ture the next day. 
to show our strength. 


audience of 5000.” 





THE RUMMAGE SALE. 





Mrs. George F. Lowell writes: 

The Ruinmage Sale for the benefit 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in the store. 
No. 50 Harvard street, corner of Tyler 
street, Boston, next week. 

There is no one who cannot help to 
make this sale a financial success, for 
it will cost but the effort necessary to 
gather together cast-off clothing, un- 
used furniture, ete., and to send it by 
express. 

The Association’s work is expanding 
so rapidly that it never needed money 
more than at present, and the results 
of its work are limited only by the 
amount of its funds. We appeal to you 
for a contribution. send it on Mon- 
day to Rummage Harvard 
street, Boston. 


sale, 50 





ANNA SHAW AS AN ANARCHIST. 


Mrs. Rossiter Johnson has 
tributed considerably to “the gaiety 
of nations” in the past by her wild 
and extravagant accusations against 
the advocates of equal rights for wo- 
men. In a recent letter to the N. Y. 
Tribune, she indulges in one of the 
most amazing flights of fancy she has 
yet achieved. At the hearing in 
Albany the other day Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw claimed that suffrage was based 
on the broad principle of humanity. 
She said, “I am a human being, with 
human rights; therefore I should vote.” 
Mrs. Johnson says, “This is essen- 
tially the principle of anarachy”! The 
essential principle of anarchy is that 
there should be no government and 
no voting. All anarchists agree with 
Mrs. Johnson that no women should 
vote, but they go a step further and 
claim that no men should vote. If we 
were as eager to bring far-fetched ac- 
cusations as Mrs. Johnson is, we could 
charge her with being at least half 
an anarchist, since she endorses a full 
half of the anarchists’ creed in regard 
to suffrage. 


THE LINCOLN LEAFLET. 


con- 





The leaflet with Lincoln’s portrait 
and his words on woman suffrage 
seems to have met a_ wide-spread 
want, judging from the way the orders 
for it are pouring in, even from the 
most distant parts of the country. 





In Colorado, a bill to establish the 
initiative and referendum has passec 
the House. 

Fight on a big scale or not at al’ 
You can’t afford to rile your soul with 
small scraps.—Henry Field. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Kang Tung Pih, a daughter 
of the Chinese reformer, Kang Yu 
Wei, is a student at Barnard College. 

Thorhild Malmberg, a Swedish wo- 
man, has made a walking tour of 870 
miles, preaching the gospel of woman 
suffrage everywhere as she went. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, the widow 
of an American naval officer, took out 
the first patent for an ice cream 
freezer. 1843. She sold 
the rights for $1500. 

Miss Julia Marlowe is a clever book- 
binder. When at her country place, 
Highmount, in the Catskills, she 
spends much of her time over book- 
binders’ tools and machinery. 


This was in 


Miss Meredith, daughter of George 
Meredith, the novelist, stepped into 
the breach in Harrowgate the other 
day and wielded the baton as substi- 
tute for the conductor of the munici- 
pal orchestra, one of the best in Eng- 
land. 

Miss Julia A. Richman, superintend- 
ent of schools, put a great truth in a 
nutshell when she said at the meeting 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, “The best way to keep a child 
from doing something bad is to set 
him to work doing something good.” 

Dorothy Dix contributes tothe N. Y. 
Evening Journal a rich and delight- 
ful article entitled ‘“Mirandy on the 
Anti-Suffragists.” Aunt Mirandy sums 
up the matter in the following terse 
sentence: “Hit’s de women dat is set 
demselves down in a firkin of fat, and 
dat has got cake to eat, dat is against 
suffrage.” 


Manorama, the daughter of Pundita 
Ramabai, who expected to visit a 
friend in Boston this spring, has had 
to return to India. She has been in 
England since September, and during 


all that time has suffered from the 
effects of malarial fever. Her phy- 
sicians feared the strain of further 
travel and speaking in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan gives a pretty 


and picturesque object lesson on the 
spread of the suffrage movement by 
exhibiting at her lectures the flags of 
the many countries where women now 
have either full suffiage or the munici- 
She did so at the recent 
Evidently the 
point she made was effective, for the 
“Antis” are now objecting to the dis- 
play of the innocent little silk flags as 
illegitimate. 


pal vote. 


hearing at Albany. 


“Miss Ethel M. Arnold says she 
hopes the American public “will not 
be misled by the lying newspaper re- 
ports which represent the suffragettes 
as biting, kicking and scratching the 
London police.” Evidently some Eng- 
lish journals are as “yellow” as any 
in this country. How far an en- 
tirely well-behaved gathering may be 
misrepresented is shown by the Chi- 
cago Journal’s account of the recent 
overflow meeting at the suffrage hear- 
ing in Boston. This meeting, which 
even the Boston papers most opposed 
to equal rights acknowledged to be or- 
derly, 1s depicted in the wildest and 
most ludicrous light. Any reader who 
did not know the facts would get just 
the same impression from the report 
as from the reports about the suf- 
fragettes in England. 


Miss Mollie Stewart was elected 
president of the General Organiza- 
tion of the Manual Traning High 


School of Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, 
and all the other officers chosen were 
girls. The majority of the pupils in 
the school are boys, and the girls were 
elected by their votes. Miss Stewart 
was nominated by Albert Van Wiegan, 
in a neat speech, in which he deplored 
the action of Superintendent Maxwell 
in banishing the girls from the main 
building and relegating them to an 
inferior building. Those who did not 
approve cof electing girls had a ticket 
in the field also, but Miss Stewart was 
chosen by a majority of 225 over the 
candidate of the conservatives. The 
N. Y. World says: “After the results 
were announced, the boys joined the 
girls in a jubilation over the election, 
and they all had a great time.” 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
huluers ot ihe Woman's Journal will 
be held at the office, 6 Beacon street, 
Room 1018, Boston, on Monday, March 
15, 1909, at 11 A. M. The stockholders 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 








Catharine Wilde, Clerk. 





THE BOSTON CITY CHARTER. 


The Massachusetts Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs has been yiving 
public hearings during the past week 
on changes in the Boston City Char- 
ter, proposed by the late finance com- 
mission and others, for the purpose of 
reforming proved incapacity and fraud 
in the management of city affairs. 
Various radical changes are urged; 
among others, the extension of a four 
years’ term to the Mayor, subject to 
a possible recall at the end of two 
years, with a much larger power of 
appointment and removal meanwhile; 
the abolition of the common council; 
the consolidation of legislative power 
in a board of nine aldermen; the su- 
pervision of the whole by a finance 
commission to be appointed and re- 
movable by the Governor, etc., etc 
The plan would practically change the 
whole character of the city ygovern- 
meni, and subject it to the autocratic 
control of the State. 

But one thing, and the main thing, 
which is left unchanged, is the dom!- 
nation of sex. No woman citizen, tax- 
payer or otherwise, is to have any 
voice in city affairs, except in the vote 
for school committee. . Of course, 
therefore, any hope of permanent re- 
form is illusory. “A stream cannot 
rise higher than its fountain.” Re- 
form in government must originate in 
a reform in the constituency. 

It does not seem to have occurred 
to these painstaking reformers that, 
do what they may, the same political 
combination which now misuses its 
powers will promptly take 
of the new machinery and use it for 
similar purposes. So long as a care- 
less and incompetent electorate re- 
mains unchanged, it will matter little 
what dévices are adopted; home rule 
for Boston will not be permanently 
attained. Indeed, by longer terms, less 
frequent elections, and State inter- 
ference, city governments, being re- 
moved still farther from the voters, 
will probably become worse than at 
present. For improvement we must 
introduce into the electorate some 
new element of moral principle and 
unselfish public spirit now excluded 
We must have a political revival for 
good government. The true American 
principle will be to adopt Lincoln's 
formula:—“I go for extending the 
privileges of government to all who 
assist in bearing its burdens; conse- 
quently I go for granting the right of 
suffrage to all who pay taxes or bear 
arms, by no means excluding women.” 
And all women, being subject to taxa- 


possession 


tion on everything they eat, drink, 
wear, or use, are taxpayers, and 
should be voters. H. B. B. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 








The College Equal Suffrage League 
of the Kansas State University was 
lately organized at the house of the 
Governor, the meeting called to form 
it being held there by invitation of the 
Governor's wife. 

Professor Frances Squire Potter of 
the University of Minnesota con- 
tributes to the current issue of Prog- 
ress an able paper on “Women, 
Economics and the Ballot.” It will be 
published by the National as a leaflet. 





A suffrage mass meeting was held 
by the Young Men's Progressive Club 
of Duluth, on a recent Sunday even- 
ing. The speakers were Dr. Anna 
Helmholtz Phelan of the’ rhetoric de- 
partment of the State University, Miss 
Elsa Ueland, president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, and Dr. Ray- 





mond S. Phelan of the economics de- 
partment. There was a fine attend- 
ance, and much enthusiasm. A suf- 
frage club was organized at the close, 
of the meeting, with Dr. Mary McCoy 
as temporary president. Many names 
were secured for the petition. 





Prof. Mary Jordan of Smith College 
addressed the Buffalo Anti-Suffrage 
Association at its last meeting. 





An Equal Suffrage Club was organ- 
ized at Radcliffe College on March 10 
with about twenty members. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Katherine Tyng; secretary, 
Louie Hodge; treasurer, Lorna Birt- 
well. The club expects to become af- 


filiated with the national organization. 





INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
FRAGE CONFERENCE. 


SUF- 


The International Woman Suffrage | 
Alliance will meet April 26 to May 1! 
in St. James Hall, London, where busi- 
hess meetings will be held daily. 
Public meetings will be held in the 
same hall in the evenings, on April 
26, 28 and 30. A public meeting will 
be held in the Albert Hall, which 
seats 8000 persons, on the evening of 
April 27. 

The National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies gives an official din- 
ner and reception to the delegates on 
the evening of April 26. 

Excursions are to be made to places 
of educational, artistic and historical 


interest, and institutions where 
women’s work is carried on. 
The Women’s Social and Political 


Union (the suffragettes) will probably 
have a meeting for the international 
delegates in Albert Hall, on the even- 
ing of April 29. 





THE UPRISING IN DETROIT. 





At the recent school election in De- 
troit, the women voted in unprece- 
dented numbers, and turned out a cor- 


rupt school “ring.” The Detroit Free 


Press says: 
Women Well Organized. 

Yesterday proved to _ Detroiters 
what lecturers and writers all over 
Europe and America have been in- 
sisting on for a year or more—that 
when the women start to do things 
there are results. | 

The women of Detroit, representing 
all classes of society and a score of 
varying aims and ambitions, turned 
out in goodly numbers to vote. It 
wasn't a fad or a whim. They voted 
on principle. 

“What is it all about?” 
men, as the early morning 
out streams of women on foot, 
and in carriages to vote. 

Work of Two Women. | 

Yesterday's performance at the 

polls is the climax of a story which 


asked the 
brought 
in autos 


precincts the feminine vote greatly 
outnumbered the male. 

Arthur S. Nichols, principal of the 
Lillibridge school, was. the presiding 
genius,of the seventh precinct of the. 
Seventeenth ward, The seventh pre- 
cinct was one of the first’ to, call for 
extra women’s ballots. 

Principal Nichols hurried the moth- 


fers and fathers to the polls in vehicles 


and on foot. He spied them as they 
appeared in the distance, and hariened 
to meet and greet them, and he 
walked by their sides up to the dead 
line, propounding the Piggins gospel. 
Mothers’ Club Challenged. 

Unique in the history of Detroit's 
political campaigns was the condition 
that existed in the fifth precinct of the 
sixteenth ward. The booth stands at 
Dix and Cavalry avenues, and directly 
across the sidewalk from a parlor in 
the rear of J. Williamson’s notion 
store, 754 Dix avenue. Early in the 
day the secretary of the precinct 
Mothers’ Club established herself be- 
hind a table in this room, and, as the 
members of the club went to vote, 
they stepped into the parlor to report 
and to get final instructions concern- 
ing the proper manner in which to 
cast a ballot. The secretary of the 
club had a_ typewritten list of the 
members, and as fast as they reported, 
she checked off in order to get a 
record of the faithful. A large num- 
ber of women who are not members 
of the organization likewise stopped 
in, reported, and were told how to 
place a cross before the name of their 
favorite candidate. 

All this was very distasteful to the 
friends of Inspector Shivers, who ex- 
pected no support from the Mothers’ 
Club, and a complaint was made to 
Patrolman Thomas Nestor. 

According to the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, among them Thomas 
Holmes, an Ellis challenger, Nestor 
forced his way into the parlor with- 
out knocking, and, claiming taut elec- 
tioneering was being carried on with- 
in 100 feet of the booth, ordered the 
women out. 

“He told the women that unless 
they quit he would lock the place up 
and place two policemen at the doors,” 
said Holmes. 

The secretary of 
plained. 

The question of the legality of the 
women’s strategic position in the par- 
lor was put up to headquarters, and 
the officer was told to leave the 
Mothers’ Club alone. The officer on 
duty in the afternoon was not inter- 
fering. At 3.30 P. M., 176 women and 
115 men had voted in this precinct. 

More Ballots Needed. 

A secant two hours after the polls 
opened, mournful wails for more wo- 
men’s ballots began to arrive via tele- 
phones at the office of City Clerk 
Nichols. This was no fault of the 
clerk nor of the city election commis- 
sion. The law says that 50 per cent. 
more ballots must be provided than 
were used at the last election. Secre- 
tary Dever of the election commission 
sent out 100 per cent. more for the 
women. 

However, the rush of femininity was 
so great that the supply in the lower 
precincts of the Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth Wards vanished like money in 
a poker game, and anxious mothers, 
wives and sisters sat on comfortless 
curbs, sure that the hated opposition 


the club com- 





will go down in the political history 
of Detroit. Two women stirred up} 
the whole thing. One is a prominent | 
suffragist. The other is a society wo- 
man and a club leader, who for weeks 
has left a luxurious home in the north 
end to go into stuffy little parlors and 
elegantly furnished drawing rcoms to 
address gatherings of women and tell 
them why it was their duty to get out 
and vote for the right kind of school 
inspectors to run the schools where 
the'r children are being educated. 
The Idea Spread. | 
The idea spread rapidly. The suf- 
fragists liked the thought of turning 
out on general principles, whatever 
the issue; the W. C. T. U. members 
were touched because the question of 
weeding out saloonkeeping inspec- 
tors and teachers was one of the 
planks in the platform of reform. The 
Woman's Relief Corps voted because 





its patriotic pride was fired. The min- 
isters were summoned in the cause 
of a higher civic morality and were 


sent letters asking them to talk a 

woman's campaign against the present 

school board from their pulpits. 
Society Women Stirred. 

One of the most conservative clubs 
in Detroit, the Twentieth Century 
Club, which has always insisted upon 
existing for purely cultural purposes, 
has slipped into politics, carried on by 
this great wave of reform in which 
some of its most prominent members 
are prime movers. Even the society 
women's apathy was broken. 

“I've spent two whole days at this 
‘phone until I'm hoarse and deaf call- 
ing up my friends,” said one society 
woman. “They got enthusiastic and 
planned to go in groups.” 

Can Vote Without Insult. 

“This has been a campaign of edu- 
eation,” said one of the reformers 
yesterday. “The women are finding 
that they can vote without being in- 
sulted, an impression which is still 
widely extant.” 

Broke the Record. 

More women voted in Detroit yester- 
day than cast their ballots at any two 
preceding school board elections 

The women were surprisingly weil 
organized, wonderfully well informed 
as to their rights, and very decided in 
their convictions. The candidates will 
owe their rise or their fall to the 


had in some manner managed to de- 
fraud them of their rights. 

The election commission was taken 
by surprise, but not napping. Secre- 
tary Dever notified the ofticial print- 
ers that they must get busy with their 
little presses, and within an hour, re- 
lief taxicabs were scouring the dis- 
tricts where the needs were direst. A 
total of 6250 extra Republican ballots, 
and 900 Democratic ballots for use in 
the Ninth Ward, were supplied to the 


; women. 


Gallant Men Tend Baby. 
Enough enthusiasm was bottled up 
in the third precinet of the Fourteenth 


Ward to furnish red fire for a presi- 
dential campaign. 
Both Inspector S. C. Leonard and 


George M. Condon, his opponent, live 
in this precinct, and it was a matter 
of personal pride with each to do all 
he could toward carrying the district. 
Mr. Leonard's relatives were largely 
in evidence at the booth on Dix ave- 
nue. Mr. Condon, in a big automobile, 
made constantly recurring trips to the 
spot. At 4:30 p. m. 226 women had 
cast their ballots, and the bocth was 
so full that Alderman Friewald, who 
happened along, gave up an attempt to 
force his ample form inside the nar- 
row precincts. 

The gallantry of the workers on 
either side made life a nightmare to 
the patrolman in charge. Let a woman 
appear with a baby buggy, and one 
bebadged male would grasp the 
handle of the cart, and a second would 
politely escort the woman voter to the 
booth door, and ceremoniously open it 
for her. 

Thereupon some worker for the 
other side would hustle up to the of- 
ficer and protest that the opposition 
was soliciting votes inside the dead 
line. The officer would issue an of- 
ficial warning, and serenity would 
prevail for about 30 seconds, until a 
voter suspected of leanings toward 
the candidate of the first protestor 
would appear. Then the burlesque 
would be repeated, with the principals 
in reversed parts. Although it was 
impossible to tell how the women 
were voting, the almost overwhelming 
prevalence of Condon badges brought 
little cheer to the Leonard sympa- 


thizers. 
One Hundred Women in Automobiles. 





women and to no »ne else. In several 


Lee, of the 


Secretary William de 





board _of- education, divided his en- 
ergies between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth wards. 

An interesting story comes from the 
fifteenth ward, to the effect that Can- 
didate. Henry C. Weideman’s friends,’ 
all administrationists, assembled 100 
women at Pfeiffer’s Palm garden, and 
lined them up for Weideman. They 
secured 20 automobiles, and took 
the women in a grand procession to 
the polls. 

In the second precinct of the four- 
teenth ward two men, supposed to be 
Leonard workers, punctured the tires 
of one of Candidate Condon’s auto- 
mobiles and put it out of commission. 
Another Condon automobile collapsed 
from a slow leak in a tire. The tire 
appeared to have been stuck with a 
hat pin. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


South Dakota. 





You have had the news by telegram, 
but ii is a pleasure to me to write you 
that the resolution to submit the quese- 
tion of suffrage for women to the 
voters passed the Senate today by a 
vote of 34 to 9. The resolution is to 
the effect “that there be added to said 
Article 7 of the constitution of the 
State of South Dakota, Section 10, to 
wit: ‘Section 10: Any woman having 
the qualifications enumerated in Sec- 
tion 1 of Article 7 of the constitution 
of the State of South Dakota, as to 
age, residence and citizenship, shall 
be deemed a qualified elector of this 
State, and shall have all the rights, 
powers and privileges as a qualified 
elector there, as fully as if she were 
a male person.’”’ 

There has been a general upheaval 
in politics during the past year or two 
in South Dakota, and the progressive 
Republicans have very generally come 
into power. This made it possible to 
get the question submitted. We think 
a very hopeful campaign is opening 
for us. Jane R. Breeden. 





The South Dakota suffragists are de- 
lighted over their victory in the Leg- 
islature, and will work to win at the 
polls. They are also circulating the 
national petition. The committee on 
the petition are: 
Florence 8, Jeffries, 


chairman, Jane 


E. Waldron, Jane R. Breeden, Janet 
M. Cole, Della M. Lindsay; advisory 
committee, Gov. R. 8S. Vessey, Pierre, 


Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton, Quincy 
Lee Morrow, Brookings, Luella A. 
Ramsey, Woonsocket, Mr. F,. A. Bid- 
well, Mitchell, Lydia B. Johnson, Fort 
Pierre, Rev. James Watson, Highmore, 


Rev. Nina D. Pettigrew, Belle Four- 
che, M. G. Opsahl, Sioux Falls, Mrs. 
Floy Cochrane, Aberdeen Alice Gos- 


sage, Rapid City. 


Alabama. 


Miss Emily Howland of Sherwcod, 


N. Y., and Miss C. Hancock of Phila- 
delphia, registered last evening at our 
hotel. They are on their way to Cali- 


fornia, and came to Fairhope after a 
short stay in Montgomery and Mobile. 
They came over to study the single 
tax philosophy and to investigate the 
workings of those principles i1 a eol- 
ony, although of couise those prin- 
ciples, owing to existing conditions, 
are applied and worked out in a re- 
stricted and hampered degree. 

Miss Howland and Miss Hancock 
are delighted with what they have 
seen and heard in lairhope, and that 
they will join the Single Taxers is 
hoped by all who have met them here. 

They had been so long away from 
home and their newspapers that it 
was here they first heard of the great 
victories for woman suffrage in 
Sweden, and in Washington Stute. 
Their faces lighted up with pleasure 
when their eyes fell ou the dove in 
the Woman's Journal. 

Miss Hancock, it will be remem- 
bered, served two years as a nurse in 
the Civil War, and although she has 
been given a medal and a gorgeous 
gold badge, she has not yet been given 
what she asks of her country—a vote. 

Ss. R. MeL. 

Fairhope. 


Washington. 





Mrs. Edith De L. Jarmuth, in the 
Week End of Seattle, gives a graphic 
account of some of the work that pre- 
ceded the victory. She says: 

I could almost write the 
of a Lobbyist,” based on the incidents 
of one week with the suffrage bill in 
Olympia. 

Many times have I been an inter- 
ested spectator of the drama of law- 
making, but a gallery spectator sees 
about as much of the real thing as a 
tourist sees of a mine by driving past 
the shaft. Mines and Legis atures are 
perhaps equaliy risky for speculation. 
Either can peter out or strike rich. 

“A Lobby Is a Lobby.” 

In regard to lobbying, I would say 
that it would be better if the average 
citizen would more actively and more 
intimately look after any and all bills 
that would directly or indirectly af- 


fect his business, home or _  per- 
son. The citizen would realize more 
keenly than through the medium’ of 


“Memoirs } 





the daily press just how representa- 
tive or misrepresentative the men he 
had. voted for were in fact. He would 
appreciate then the tremendous or- 
ganization, time and effort required to 
gain'a minimum of justice under a 
regime supposedly working for the 
bést ipterests of the largest number 
of people. “A lobby is a lobby,” a 
Times editorial axiomatically stated; 
but I wonder what the same editorial 
acumen would term the sataried lob- 
byists maintained for the season by 
certain legislators? 
The First Victory. 

The bill to submit a constitutional 
amendment granting full equal suf- 
frage to women was given a first read- 
ing on Monday. Before the opening 
of the session, President Ruth, in an 
interview, refused to receive or even 
look at a long petition from his con- 
stituents in regard to the bill, and sar- 
castically remarked to the woman in- 
terviewing him that in an hour he 
would put her out of misery by in- 
definitely postponing the bill. The 
viva voce vote on Senator Cotterill’s 
motion to refer the bill to the consti- 
tutionst-committee - was-indisputably 
favorable. President Ruth ruled to 
the contrary. Senator Piper demand- 
ed a roll call, which revealed a favor- 
able vote of 22 to 13, and disclosed 
the perfidious attempt of the presi- 
dent of the Senate. At noon recess 
the gentleman, in his most gracious 
manner, approached a group of suf- 
fragists in the lobby, among whom 
was the woman who had in the morn- 
ing tried to give him the petition, con- 
gratulated them, and with subtile 
sophistry tried to claim that the bill 
would have been indefinitely post- 
poned if he had not been sitting in 
the chair! He frankly confessed that 
he opposed suffrage for women be- 
cause when the women voted he never 
could get elected. “I will vote for the 


bill to be submitted to the people, 
however,” he said, “if you can convert 
my wife.” When asked if his wife 


were going to hear Billy Sunday, or 
if she would be at home that after- 
noon, he replied, “Oh, she will be at 
home, if she does what I told her to 
do.” 

Excluding the Voters. 

One Senator, imagining that the wo- 
men were too confident of the bill 
passing the Senate, declared that he 
would vote against it because it was 
the DUTY of the Senate to kill the 


bill. He became somewhat confiden- 
tial, and volubly explained that, if 
passed in the Senate first, it would 


have been killed in the House, as has 
just been done with the suffrage bill 
in the South Dakota Legislature, and 
that, of course, the House passed it 
with the strict understanding that the 
Senate would kill it. I asked the 
Senator if in a question of such sig- 
nificance as suffrage it were not unfair 
to exclude the voters of the State. He 
attempted to comfort me with the as- 
surance that it was “a very cominon 
political trick to exclude the voters of 
the State.” Having met some of the 
men of the House who aided in secur- 
ing the passage of our bill, I shall 
give the House the benefit of the 
doubt, and assume that the honorable 
Senator was judging the House from 
his own peculiar politico-moral stand- 
ard. 
Are the People to Be Trusted? 
“*You area King County Senator, I 


am a King County resident, and I 
want to be a King County citizen,” 
T said to one of our Senators. “I want 


to know what you can do to help us 
get this question submitted to the 
people?” 

“Nothing!” the Senator 
emphatically. “I am unalterably op- 
posed to suffrage for women.” 

“Granted,” I replied. “I expected 


answered 


that, and | am not here to convert 
you. You can work against it and 
vote against it at the polls. When 


so many wish it, it is only just both to 
those that favor and those that op- 
pose to let the men of the State vote 
on the question.” 

To my amazement, the Senator 
solemnly asserted: “We are not here 
to submit all questions to the people. 
The people are not always to be trust- 
ed. We are here to protect the peo- 
ple. We are here to decide for the 
people.” 

“Where Am I At?” 

Senator Z. said that no one in his 
district wanted equal suffrage. The 
next day, and. the next, and still the 
next, letters, petitions and telegrams 
poured in so abundantly that it is ru- 
mored that the Senator’s nerves are 
somewhat unstrung, and he is asking 
his friends, “Where am I at?” 


The Ambitious Senator. 

Senator X., of King County, declared 
to one, of our women, “I shall vote 
for indefinite postponement, which will 
kill the bill. If it is referred to a com- 
mittee, I'll do my best to keep it there; 
if it should by accident come to the 
Senate for a vote, I shall work against 
it and vote against it.” 

“But it is only fair to let the men of 
the State vote on this question,” 
claimed the woman. 

“Fairness hasn't anything to do with 
it,” replied the Senator. “I am 
against you first, last and all the 
time.” 

“But if we do not get it this time,” 
persisted the woman, “we will get 
it in two years; if not in two, then in 
four years. You might as well give 
it to us sooner as later.” 

“You will not get it,” declared the 
Senator, “as long as I am in the Sen- 
ate. I shall work and vote against it 
this time, in two years, in four years, 
and in 

“But do you know, Senator X.,” in- 
terrupted the woman with a smile, 
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“that if you vote against it this time 
you will not be returned next election 
to vote against it again?” 

“| Am the State” Policy. 

Louis XIV of France suffered from 
the profound impression that “to gov- 
ern is togovern,” that popular influence 
is heresy, that the ruler must be the 
embodiment of the kingdom. The “I 
am the State” policy of government is 
just as vicious in its results, whether 
enacted by an individual or a_ sex. 
‘Louis XIV was curtailed in his “I am 
the State” policy. The politicians in 
Colorado who opposed the woman’s 
movement were politically snuffed out 
one by one. Mr. Bonynge, who in 
1893 used insulting language regard- 
ing the question in the Legislature, 
found that afterward there were no 
political hunting grounds for him, and 
in 1900 met a final, humiliating de- 
feat. The English women have adopt- 
ed the method of defeating for re-elec- 
tion to Parliament those who had 
promised to vote for them and were 
traitors to their promise, and those 
who have unalterably opposed them. 
They only did this after having 2500 
petitions turned down since 1861. The 
women of Washington will not submit 
2500 petitions and wait half a century 
before adopting such militant meth- 
ods. 

Opportunity Is at Hand. 

The reasonable person adapts him- 
self to the progress of the world. The 
unreasonable person fights progress. 
The reasonable person rises to suc- 
cess by seizing his chance when the 
time for change arrives. The unrea- 
sonahle person goes down to failure 
and obscurity as fnevitably as the 
child standing on the railroad track 
to stop the train. “There is a tide in 
the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune,” says the 
poet. All leaders have taken advan- 
tage of this tide in affairs. 





Maine. 





The Judiciary Committee of the Leg- 
islature has reported against the peti- 
tioners for the submission of a suf- 
frage amendment. Senator Looney of 
Portland and Representative Davies of 
Yarmouth dissented from the adverse 
report. 





New York. 





The members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is holding back the wo- 
man suffrage bill and refusing to let it 
«come before the Legislature for a vote, 
are: 

Senate—George A. Davis, Lancaster, 
chairman; Jotham P. Allds, Norwich; 
George H. Cobb, Watertown; Harvey 
D. Hinman, Binghamton; William J. 
Grattan, Cohoes; J. M. Wainwright, 
Rye; George L. Meade, Rochester; 
John F. Schlosser, Fishkill Landing; 
John Raines, Canandaigua; Patrick M. 
McCarren, Brooklyn; Robert Wagner, 
George M. S. Schultz, Thomas F. 
Grady, all of New York City. 

House—Jesse S. Phillips, Andover, 
chairman; Edson W. Hamm, Lyons; 
Joseph M. Fowler, Kingston; Orson J. 
Weimart, Buffalo; George A. Green, 
Brooklyn; J. Henry Walters, Syra- 
cuse; Artemus Ward, Jr., New York; 
Frank L. Howard, Waverly; C. W. 
PhiHips, Rochester; John L. Sullivan, 
Dunkirk; John V. Sheridan, New 
York; Adolph Stern, New York; Wil- 
liam Klein, College Point. 

These men should be kept stirred up 
by constant letters and telegrams from 
their constituents, urging them to re- 
port the bill. 

‘Lhe fact that they are not willing tu 
report either for ur against it shows 
the fear of the opponents that, if al- 
lowed to come before the Legislature, 
it will pass. 

Publication News of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society. 

Mrs. Mackay held a meeting of the 
Equal Franchise Society at her home 
on Thursday, March 10. Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper was the speaker, and 
spoke on the Origin and Development 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement. 


She reviewed briefly the evolution 
of suffrage for men, the religious and 
property requirements of colonial 
times and the early days of the pres- 
ent government: the successful strug- 
gle of Jefferson and his associates to 
have these abolished; the long rule of 
the Democratic party on the platform 
of the individual representation of 
every citizen, but excluding all wom- 
en ald Negro men; the rise of the Re- 
publican party, and its reign of 56 
years on the platform of equal rights 
for all, which by this time included 
Negro men, but still barred out all 
women. 

Mrs. Harper described the founting 
of the National W. S. A. in 1869, ind 
the vast amount of work that hid 
been done under its auspices; the ap- 
peals to every Congress sine» thaf 
time for a woman suffrage amendment 
to the ,Federal Constitution; the many 
State campaigns for amendments t» 
the State constitutions: the attempts 
to have the political parties endorse 
this question. She told of the im- 
mense amount of literature that had 
been sent out and the thousands of 
speeches that had been made to edu- 
cate public sentiment to its present 
advanced position. There had been 
more petitions for woman suffrage 
Mrs. Harper said, than for any other 
measure since Columbus discovered 
America, and the one now in circula- 
tion, which is expected to have over a 
million signatures, she predicted, will 
be the last that the suffragists: will 
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Department of Oriental Rugs 


Every Rug Specially Selected 
with This Great Sale in View 


OVER ONE HUNDRED SPECIAL PIECES 
Not One of which has been in This Country Over Two Weeks 


The Regular Prices of These Rugs Would Be from 
$40.00 to $65.00 Each, but We Have Decided to Divide 
Them Into Two Special Lots, Marking Them Thusly 


$25.00 and $35.00 


Among them will be found Fine Old Kurdistans, Antique Feraghans, Choice Silky Mosuls, Bijars, 
Camels’ Hair, Daghestan, Kazaks, Persian Serebend and Hamadan Pieces 


Sizes Range From 3.0 to 4.6 Wide, and From 5.0 to 14.0 Long 





(es In connection with the above sale, we are offering a large number of pieces (taken from our regular 
stock) at very special prices, ranging from the small Shirvan Rug at 


$6.00 to the magnificent Kermanshah at $500 
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ever present to Congress. She showed 
how the opposition to the legal, indus- 
trial and educational rights which 
women enjoy today was just as great 
in the beginning as toward the suf- 
frage, and she gave some amusing 
quotations from legislative speeches 
and newspaper editorials of early 
days. Mrs. Harper paid high tribute 
to Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Lucy 
Stone, and the other pioneers. She de- 
clared that the suffrage was the great- 
est power which women could possess 
and this was the reason it was so diffi- 
cult for them to get. 
to make it their most important duty 
to obtain this power, for the sake ot 
what 
and also for their 
and in order to command 
respect. 

Suffrage Books for New York 

Libraries. 


own self-respect, 
universal 


Mrs. Mackay has pre-ented 42 sets 
ot six books each on suffrage to Dr. 
Sillings, of the New York Public Lib- 
rary Committee. He has acknowledged 
them for the trustees, and one set is 
to be placed in each of the 42 public 
libraries of New York City. 

Letter from Judge Lindsey. 

The following letter was received by 
Mrs. Mackay from Judge Lindsey: 

“My point has been, primarily, that 
it is immaterial what the political re- 
sults have been in States where wom- 
en vote. Imagine such an argument 
being used for or against male suf- 
frage. It would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous; and yet, if it must be 
against female suffrage, let us be fair 
and use it in discussing the value of 
male suffrage, and the result would 
be, according to the anti-suffragists, 
that we should take the right to vote 
away from the men and give it to the 
women. 


are hampered by the corruption of 
men in politics. Why the inability 
of women to overcome the corruption 
due to men should be urged as a rea- 
son against woman suffrage; is more 
than I can understand; and yet I 
found that constantly urged in New 
| York. It struck me as a good argu- 





She urged them | 


they could accomplish with it, | 


used | 


As a matter of fact, I do not | 
see how there can be a perfect test of | 
what women can do, so long as they | 





ment against male suffrage, but per- 
fectly idiotic when applied to female 
suffrage. 


“I do say that our — suffragist 
friends make a mistake when titiey 


allow themselves to be led away upon 
immaterial issues, such as, for in- 
stance, ‘how much better things are 
going to be under female suffrage. 
As a matter of fact, I feel confident 
that female suffrage hus helped some 
in Colorado, but it has not by any 
means eliminated the corruption in 
our politics; but that is positively 
nothing against female suffrage. I can 
; show that it is against male suffrage, 
if it is against anything. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Ben. B. Lindsey. 





“Feb. 13, 1909.” 





Connecticut. 


| 
| 
| 


The hearing upon municipal suf- 
'frage will be given by the Woman 
Suffrage Committee of the Legislature 
on March 17 at 2 P. M. in tne hall of 
the House of Representatives. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Ella Reeve 
Bloor will be among those who will 
present our cause. 

At Unity Hall yesterday afternoon 
was held a mass meeting to protest 
against the extradition of Jan Pouren 
and the law which makes it possible 
for Russia to demand political refu- 
gees. The meeting was a grand suc- 
cess, both in numbers and enthusiasm, 
as the cause was presented by able 
men. The Equal Rights Club had 
| been invited to take part by preparing 
a resolution, which was read by Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland in a very impressive 
manner. I was proud that our society 
had a voice in such a magnificent 
demonstration for liberty. 

E. D. Bacon, 
President Connecticut W. S. A. 


The resolution drawn by Mrs. Bacon 
and adopted by the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club was as follows: 

Whereas, Jan Pouren is now in 
vrison in New York City, and placed 
|there at the instance of Russian au- 
thority, which demands his extra- 
| dition; and 

Whereas, His only crime has been 








that of resisting tyranny and despot- 
ism, inspired by that love of freedom 
for his countrymen which animated 
our Revolutionary Fathers when they 
threw off the yoke of English oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas, Our country has been the 
asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions, whence came thousands of the 
early settlers who were of the bravest 
and best, and who, although refugees 
and exiles, were welcomed and hon- 
ored as heroes and patriots; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the 
Equal Rights Club, though without a 
voice in government, join in the pro- 
test which is arising from all lovers of 
justice and- liberty throughout our 
country, with the hope that the sen- 
timent thus developed will not only set 
the captive free, but forever render the 
arrest and extradition of political 
refugees who seek protection impos- 
sible in this, the land our fathers con- 
secrated with their lives to freedom 
perpetually. 


Louisiana. 


The 
in the 


constantly-widening interest 
Era Club’s work was demon- 
strated again in the large audience 
assembled in Gibson Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Feb. 27, when two excep- 
tionally fine addresses were the fea- 
tures of its semi-monthly meeting. 

Mrs. Roydan Douglas gave, by re- 
quest, her address before the Buffalo 
convention on the status of ‘“‘Women 
of the Bible.” an address sparkling 
with wit and logic. The charming 
little lady was herself the best refu- 
tation of the charge that she said men 
made against women’s appearing in 
public. They think histrionic per- 
formances perfectly legitimate, but 
let a woman wash the paint from her 
face and step to the edge of a plat- 
form to discuss some homey, he!p- 
ful subject, and at once she is “out 
of her sphere.” 

Mrs. Douglas was followed by Rev. 
Dr. Rice, of Payne Memorial Church. 
He said that within a month after his 
coming to New Orleans two years ago. 
he had recognized the power of the 
Era Club in the community, and he 
had watched with keen interest the 








marvelous growth it was making. His 
subject was Child Labor, and he made 
a vivid and earnest appeal for the pro- 
tection of our children and the con- 
servation of the motherhood of the 
country; giving statistics and proof of 
the numbers and conditions of chil- 
dren in mines, glass factories, etc., 
appalling and amazing to those unfa- 
miliar with the gruesome facts. 

At the close, alert Eras plied him 
with questions, and piled up argu- 
ments as to the position of the church, 
and its alignment with the whiskey 
and other combines against woman’s 
political voice; all of which he met 
most amiably, since he personally is 
in perfect sympathy with the suffrage 
movement. 

An interesting letter was read from 
Mr. Martin Manion, President of the 
Poll Tax Association, regarding the 
meeting of a committee from the Era 
Club with this association for co-op- 
erative work. Mr. Manion had ad- 
dressed the club at a former meeting 
on the principles of his organization, 
und a vigorous protest had been en- 
tered by one of our clear-headed 
women against the suggestion of dis- 
enfranchising men for lapse of poll 
tax payment, clearly showing that 
ward politicians would want nothing 
better than such a rule, while they 
themselves saw to it that none of 
their voters were delinquent. 

Another letter of gratification was 
from the secretary of the College As- 
sociation, asking how they might best 
cooperate with the club for suffrage 
work. 

The Mothers’ Congress met here last 
week, giving us a striking object-les- 
son of the handicap to women’s work, 
through .lack of -political power. 

Tulane Medicos are still wearing 
the latchstring on the inside, but we 
hopefully expect a change of fashion 
soon. Grace G. Watts. 

New Orleans. 





Illinois. 





The following bill has beé@n intro- 
duced in the Legislature by Senator 
Billings of Chicago: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
People of the State of Hlinois, repre- 





(Continued on page 44.) 
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THE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 





{The following lines were written 
by William Lloyd Garrison many 
years ago, for the May Festival of the 
New England W.S. A. They are just 
as appropriate today. In fact, the al- 
lusion to the women’s lobbying might 
have been called out by recent events 
in New York.] 





Remonstra was a lady of convention 
and of ease, 

Who graced the best society with 
manners made to please; 
She was exclusive in her taste, and 
thought reformers frights, 
Especially the female ones who work 
for woman's rights. 

As for herself, Remonstra said, she 
never wished to vote; 

On sweet domestic privacy she dear- 
ly loved to dote; 

To put a ballot in the box necessi- 
tated thought, 

A disagreeable process, and 
many dangers fraught. 


with 


So, to prevent her chershed sex 
from brazen public speech, 
She went before committee-men, 


against the vote to preach; 
Lest womanhood should soil itself in 
unclean party strife, 
She organized a league herself, 
fused with party life. 
deprecated methods 
lobbyists resort, 
So she button-holed the members of 
the Great and General Court, 
Besought them with her sweetest 
smile and utmost social tact 
To shut out women from the polls, 
and kill the suffrage act. 


iu- 


She to which 


The dangers of deserted homes she 
eloquently told; 

If women went to caucuses and left 
their quiet fold, 

Their husbands, buttonless and sad, 
must tend the little flock, 

Must keep the fires going, and the 
baby’s cradle rock. 

So exacting was her mission that her 
sex the home might keep, 

She ate her lunch away from home, 
and went home late to sleep. 


Remonstra found her local work ex- 
panding more and more; 

Unlike her unexpansive thought, 

stretched from shore to shore. 

No State, however distant, was be- 
yond her warning pen; 

Where woman suffrage showed its 
head, she hit it there and then. 

She organized a writing corps, and 
lawyers skilled retained, 

Performing double service for 
cause she so disdained; 

For her arguments made converts to 
the woman suffrage side, 

While she showed a woman’s fitness 
for the vote that is denied. 

The people said, “How smart she is! 
Her public talent shines; 

She could run a city or a State on 
vastly better lines 

Than half the men in office, and she's 
honesty itself; 

If we had her like in Congress, 
would not be run for pelf. 

’Tis a pity that a lady with an cnergy 
so vast 

Should be wasting it in fighting laws 
that Nature made to last.” 


it 


the 


it 


Remonstra and her kind have lived 
in every age and clime, 
Attacking progress when it smote the 

wrongs that cursed the time. 
Right valiantly they battle for every 
ancient wrong, 
efforts always overruled 
help the right along. 
A most discouraging crusade,—fo1 
labor, only pains, 
cause they fight still 
while the one they 
wanes; 
Yet they ever come up smiling when 
the hated change arrives, 
And act as though its triumph were 
the object of their lives. 


Their to 


waxing, 
champion 


The 


The day is surely near at hand, you 
read it in the stars, 
Massachusetts women _§ shall 
break down the suffrage bars; 
The ballot-box will welcome them on 
equal terms with men, 
And first among the voters will 
Remonstra then! 
distance even suffragists 
haste the vote to meet, 
as the cant expression runs, 
“will get there with both feet.” 
I feel it in my heart of hearts, with 
real prophetic thrill, 
That she will represent me yet 
top of Beacon Hill. 
It may be in the Lower House or in 
the Senate Hall, 
stranger things have happened, 
as Gov’nor, over all. 
I never shall remonstrate, for I know 
her worth and skill, 
But labor all the harder for the wo- 
man suffrage Dill. 


When 


be 


She'll in 


And, 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaton is chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments for the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, to be held in Seattle next 
July. 





Dr. Clara M. Moore of Denver has 
been appointed physician of the 
woman’s department of the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Pueblo. 





Dr. Clara W. Reames is city health 
officer of Astoria, Oregon. She lately 
gave an interesting address to the 


school children on hygiene, and the 
causes of some of the more common 
diseases. Her talk was full of prac- 
tical suggestions. 





Dr. Catherine Collins has been 
placed in charge of the manufacture 
of diphtheria anti-toxin for the Geor 
gia State Board of Health. 





The Women’s Medical Society of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was lately organized at 
West Liberty. Dr. Adeline M. Wat- 
son presided. At its next meeting 
officers will be chosen. 





Dr. Anna K. Masterton was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Wyandotte 
County Medical Society at its anaual 
meting in Kansas City. 





Dr. Sarah T. Mayo and Dr. Edith 
Loeber have been appointed on ‘he 
clinical staff of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of the State of Louisiana. 





At the annual meting of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Medical Association, Dr. Eva 
Locke was elected secretary, and Dr. 
Mary Sweeney a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 





Dr. Margaret A. Freece was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the San Pete 
County Medical Society, at its annual 
meeting, held at Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Miss Mary Lewis of Philadelphia 
has left $5,000 to the Hospital of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





The Weld County Medical Society 
has been incorporated by Dr. Charles 
B. Dyde, Ella A. Mead, and Charles A. 
Ringle. all of Greeley, Colo. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Philalethia Stella Michelson, « 
wealthy young attorney-at-law of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has become associated 
with William R. George in the work 
to establish George Junior Republics 
in every part of the country. Miss 
Michelson will shortly go to Freeville, 
N. J., to study the work there, and 
will then proceed from State to State 
assisting in organizing the republics. 





Last Sunday's Boston Globe had a 
symposium “How would woman 
suffrage affect government?” from 
four women lawyers—Miss Caroline J. 
Cook, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Miss Amy F. Acton, 
Mrs. Theresa A. Crowley, chairman vf 
the Legislative Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., and Miss Eliza 
W. M. Bridges. They contribute four 
interesting articles, and they all agree 
in thinking that women, when they 
wish to influence legislation, are at a 
disadvantage for want of the ballot. 
Miss Cook’s opinion on this point car- 
ries especial weight, in view of her 
large experience in conducting the 
legislative work of the federated club 


on 


women. 








Send five cents in stamps to the 
Boston Globe and get the whole 
symposium. 

“PLEAD FOR ME.” 
The words “Plead for me” echoed 





ing, from the standpoint of a general 
view of this great woman movement! 
Can they not see that this movement 
for the advance of women is world 
wide? They have only to look in the 
daily papers of last week to see 
chronicled tnere that hundreds of peo- 
ple were unable to gain admittance tu 
a suffrage hearing in Boston and 
again in Albany; that the State of 
Washington has just passed the wo- 
man suffrage bill in the House and 
Senate; that South Dakota has just 
voted to submit the question to the 
voters in a referendum; that the Chi- 
cago labor unions are taking up the 
fight; that england is and has been 
throwing into prison its finest and 
best women—among them wives of 
members of Parliament, the sister of 
the commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish army, the daughter of a former 
viceroy, the daughter of Cobden—for 
insisting on woman's right to vote; 
that Sweden gave its women the bal- 
lot last week; that the women in 
South Africa are claiming this direct 
representation; that the women in 
Turkey came forth from the harems 
to demand that the new constitution 
suould include their rights. Do the 
“Antis” see no significance in all this? 

“Plead for me.” Vain words, lost 
along with Prof. Sedgwick’s little bio- 
logical argument in the great uncon- 


querable march of events!—Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson VPage in _ Boston 
Herald. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 43.) 





sented in the General Assembly, That 
all women, citizens of the United 
States above the age of 21 years, hav- 
ing resided in the State one year, in 
in the county ninety days, and in the 
election district thirty days next pre- 
ceding an election therein, shall be 
allowed to vote at such election for 
Presidential Electors, Member of the 
State Board of Equalization, Clerk of 
the Appellate Court, County Collector, 
County Surveyor, Members of Board of 
Assessors, Members of Board of Re- 
view, Sanitary District Trustees, and 
for all officers of cities, villages and 
towns (except police magistrates) and 
upon all questions or propositions sub- 
mitted to a vote of the electors of 
such municipalities or other political 
divisions of this State. 

Sec. 2. All such women may also 
vote for the following Township Offi- 
cers: Supervisor, Town Clerk, Asses- 
scr, Collector and Highway Commis- 
sioner, and may also participate and 
vote in all annual and special town 
meetings in the township in which 
such election district shall be. 

See. 3. Provides for separate bal- 
lots and ballot boxes and for registra- 
tion. 

This bill has been endorsed by the 
Chicago Woman's Club, Catholic Wo- 
man’s League, Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association, Lake View Wo- 
man's Club, Neighborhood House Wo- 
man’s Club, Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, Maywood Woman’s Club, Ella 
F. Young Club, Evanston Woman's 
Club and Hull House Woman’s Club. 

The bill is similar in form to the 
tax-paying woman suffrage bill pre- 
sented to the last Legislature and en- 
dorsed by the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and other leading wo- 
men’s organizations. This bill, how- 
ever, omits the tax-paying qualifica- 
tion, and includes the Names of a few 
more Officials. 





California. 





Crossing to San Francisco not long 
ago from this suburban town, by train 
and boat, I noticed, one or two seats 
ahead of me in the car, a member of 


and re-echoed in my ears after I left | our local Suffrage Club, diligently read- 


the suffrage hearing last Tuesday. 
They were the last words of his wife, 
Prof. Sedgwick said, as he left her to 
go to the State House to take his 
stand against equal rights for women. 
These words seem to me to express 


aptly the attitude of the women 
“Antis.” “Plead for me.” “Me” is 
what the woman “Anti” is thinking 
about; “Me” with my little daily 


round of whatever pleasures are at- 
tainable; “Me” with my shirking of 
whatever may require effort or self- 
sacrifice; “Me” with my little, nar- 
row view of my small world. Don’t 
let any burden fall on me! 

It is always, too, the well-to-do wo- 
man of the leisure class, often a child- 
less woman, who begs that the burden 
of the vote may not be laid on her. 
And this, in spite of the fact that she 
has felt the school vote no burden, 
not having taken the trouble to ex- 
ercise it. Her act proclaims that her 
conscience has inflicted no duty upon 
her there. It is not from the lips of 
the overburdened working woman that 
we hear this plaint. There were two 
working women at the hearing, wo- 
men whose frail bodies were a strong- 
er argument than anything they could 
say, speaking urgently of the need of 
working women to protect themselves 
by means of the ballot. F 

“Plead for me.” How small and 
selfish it appears, viewed from the 
standpoint of the working woman! 





How shortsighted and uncomprehend- 





ing her last Woman's Journal. As we 
left the train, she told me that she 
had left an extra number in her seat, 
and that it had been immediately 
picked up by the gentleman behind 
her, with whom she was acquainted, 
and with whom she had had two or 
three arguments. Crossing on the 
ferry, she watched him from a dis- 
tance, and observed to me that “he 
was reading it, all right.” 

She said also that, although she was 
not able to do much active work for 
the cause of suffrage, she thought that 
she could do a little in the way above 
mentioned. She said that she carried 
her Journals with her always when 
going in the cars, etc., and was in the 
habit of leaving them behind her in 
the seat. Someone was sure to pick 
them up, and in this way the seed 
might be sown. 

I thought this an excellent idea, 
worthy to be followed as an example 
by others, both for the sake of mak- 
ing converts and for the purpose of 
advertising your excellent Journal. 

Mary McH. Keith. 

Berkeley. 

The new charter of Berkeley has 
been adopted. Less than half the 
citizens took the trouble to cast their 
ballots, but the majority of those who 








did vote, voted right. The women of 
the P. E. Club worked hard for the 
victory, and they found that it cost 
them much more time and labor to put 
forth their indirect influence than it 
would have done to vote for the char- 
ter themselves. 





Pennsylvania. 





At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia, held Feb. 24, 
the topic was “The Attitude of the 
Press Toward Woman Suffrage.” Sev- 
eral of the Philadelphia newspapers 
have recently come out frankly in sup- 
port of the movement, and many ar- 
ticles and editorials from these and 
other prominent journals, were read 
and discussed. 


The president, Miss Jane Campbell, 
strongly advocated the encouraging f 
debates on equal suffrage among the 
young people of the different churches 
and societies. 

Five new members were elected and 
the treasurer reported a comfortable 
balance in the treasury. Good work is 
being done on the great petition. 

M. D. Woodnutt. 





Rhode Island. 


At the regular meeting today of the 
R. lL. W. S. A., Mrs. A. M. Jewett pre- 
sided. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ormsbee, 
who has long been active in the Asso- 
ciation, and is about to move to New 
York State, was made an honorary 
member. Mrs. George E. Weeden 
read a paper on “The Woman Wage- 
Earner and the Profession of Homie- 
Making.” An animated discussion fol- 
lowed, in which it was shown that 
politics and suffrage vitally affect the 
home. Florence Garvin. 

March 4. 








Miss Florence Garvin will speak on 
suffrage tomorrow afternoon before 
the Lyceum of the African M. E. 
Church in Providence. 





Massachusetts. 

The office of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. was moved this week from 6 
Marlboro’ street to the beautiful new 
Chauncy Hall building on Boylston 
street, 





See notice of important Mass Meet- 
ing in another column. 





The committee on constitutional 
amendments has reported against our 
bill. Senator Mulligan and Represen- 
tatives Holman of Attleboro and 
Greenleaf of Boston dissented from 
the adverse report. The bill will prob- 
ably come up for debate and vote in 
the House early next week. 





Miss Martha Gruening of Smith Col- 
lege lately gave a remarkably eloquent 
talk on equal suffrage hefore the So- 
cialist Club of Malden. 





Mr. Charles R. Saunders is reported 
in the Boston Herald as declaring that 
most of the big crowd at the suffrage 
hearing were Antis. This will make 
anyone smile who was there. The re- 
porters of every daily paper in Boston, 
even those most opposed to equal 
rights, were unanimous in describing 
the overflow meetings as made up 
mainly of suffragists. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg of Philadel- 
phia made a welcome call at our office 
the other day. 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago has arranged a series of 
musical evenings for Sundays. 

Twenty-three Massachusetts cities 
have voted in favor of playgrounds for 
the children. The average vote stocd 
about five to one. 

The women of Deerfield, Mass., took 
a hand in the recent election for mem- 
bers of the school committee. They 
cast 107 ballots. 

At the reception given by the Pro- 
fessional Women’s League of New 
York in celebration of the organiza- 
tion’s sixteenth birthday, one feature 
was a birthday cake of sixteen layers, 
each separate layer baked by a differ- 
ent theatrical star. 

Over 1,000 representative women 
from 26 counties of New York State 
appeared before the judiciary com- 
mittee of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture at Albany in behalf of the 
amendment striking the word “male” 
from the suffrage clause of the State 
Constitution. 

The women of Columbus, Ind., have 
started a petition to Mrs. Taft to fol- 
low the example set by Rutherford B. 


Hayes in the White House and not to- 
allow intoxicating liquors to be served 
there. Mrs. Taft is quoted as saying 
that, though her husband did not use 
wine, she would allow it on the table, 
as it had been the custom. 

The council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England at a recent meet- 
ing resolved that steps should be 
taken at once to admit women to the 
examinations of the conjoint board 
and to the examination for the diplo- 
ma in public health. It also resolved 
that women should be admitted to the 
examinations for license in dental sur- 
gery on the same footing with men 
applicants. 

When Mrs. Taft rode to the White 
House with her husband after the 
ceremony of the inauguration, it was 
a sign of the times, and ardent 
suffragists may well acclaim the first 
occasion when a President stepped in- 
to the White House with a woman on 
his arm. It is hard to see why it 
should seen incongruous to imagine a 
woman stepping in there of her own 
right, when the centuries have wit- 
nessed the coronation of so many re- 
vered women rulers.—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 





W. Cc. T. U. FAIR. 





The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will 
{have a sale in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
| Temple, April 13, 14 and 15. 

Pooths will be arranged to corre- 
spond with the different days of the 
week; there will also be a flower gar- 
den pagoda, cafe, special tables and 
other features too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Donations are urgently requested. 
Aprons always sell well, candy finds 
ready purchasers, and useful articles 
of all kinds can be fitted in to the re- 
spective booths. 

The cafe will serve 
dinner each day. 


luncheon and 








300d food—popular prices—excel- 
lent company. Entertainment each 
evening. 
HUMOROUS. 
The tides run swiftly out in the 


Bay of Fundy. 

A summer urchin, seeing the phe- 
nomenon for the first time, yelled: 
“Ma, look quick! Someone has pulled 
the plug out of the ocean.’’—Washing- 
ton Herald. 





The teacher had been telling the 
class about the rhinoceros family. 
“Now, name some things,” said she, 
“that are very dangerous to get near 
to, and that have horns.” ‘“Automo- 
biles!” replied little Jennie Jones, 
promptly.—New York World. 





A five-year-old boy in Washington 
was begging his mother to let him 
blow soap bubbles. “No, Hamilton,” 
she said, “I can’t let you. You would 
get the dirty water into your mouth, 
and it would make you sick.” “Oh, 
please, mamma!” cried this true rep- 
resentative of the modern era, “if 
you'll only let me, I will boil the water 
and sterilize the soap!” 





Mr. George Nicholls, M.P., tells an 
amusing story about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. A man wrote to a 
member of Parliament, asking with 
much concern, “Now that you have 
the Deceased Wife's Sister Act passed, 
is it compulsory? I mean,” added the 
anxious inquirer, “if my wife dies, am 
I forced to have her sister?” This is 
commended to the women who object 
to the suffrage bill on the ground that 
it would impose a burden on them. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 











Miss M. F. 


tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


Fisk, Gtove stop 
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